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without the use of eye or ear, merely by the way
in which the wood vibrates and trembles, whether
the sound given out is sharp or flat, whether it is
drawn from the treble string or the base. If our
touch were trained to note these differences, no
doubt we might in time become so sensitive as
to hear a whole tune by means of our fingers. But
if we admit this, it is clear that one could easily
speak to the deaf by means of music; for tone
and measure are no less capable of regular com-
bination than voice and articulation, so that they
might be used as the elements of speech.

There are exercises by which the sense of touch
is blunted and deadened, and others which sharpen
it and make it delicate and discriminating. The
former, which employ much movement and force
for the continued impression of hard bodies,
make the skin hard and thick, and deprive it of
its natural sensitiveness. The latter are those
which give variety to this feeling, by slight and
repeated contact, so that the mind is attentive
to constantly recurring impressions, and readily
learns to discern their variations. This differ-
ence is clear in the use of musical instruments.
The harsh and painful touch of the 'cello, bass-
viol, and even of the violin, hardens the finger-
tips, although it gives flexibility to the fingers.
The soft and smooth touch of the hardpsichord
makes the fingers both flexible and sensitive. In
this respect the harpsichord is to be preferred.